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the registered observations of a few hundred years
find it in a perpetual tilt, rising and falling. The
sea keeps its old level; and 'tis no wonder that the
history of our race is so recent, if the roar of the
ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising of the
sea, such as has been observed, say an inch in a
century, from east to west on the land, will bury all
the towns, monuments, bones, and knowledge of
mankind, steadily and insensibly. If it is capable of
these great and secular mischiefs, it is quite as ready
at private and local damage; and of this no lands-
man seems so fearful as the seaman. Such discom-
fort and such danger as the narratives of the captain
and mate disclose are bad enough as the costly fee
we pay for entrance to Europe -} but the wonder is
always new that any sane man can be a sailor. And
here, on the second day of our voyage, stopped out
a little boy in his shirt-sleeves, who had hid himself
whilst the ship was in port, in the bread-closet,
having no money, and wishing to go to England
The sailors have dressed him in Guernsey frock, with
a knife in his belt, and he is climbing nimbly about
after thorn, "likes the work first-rate, and, if the
captain will take him, means now to come back again in
the ship." The mate avers that this is tho history of
all sailors; nine out of ten arc runaway boys; and
adds, that all of them, are sick of tho sea, but afcay in
it out of pride. Jack has a life of risks, incessant
abuse, and the worst pay. It is a little better with
tho mate, and not very much better with the captain,
A hundred dollars a month is reckoned high pay* If